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Geographical Literature and Maps 143 

Twenty-One Tears in Papua. A History of the English Church Mission 
in New Guinea (1891-1912). By Arthur Kent Chignell. xv and 157 pp. 
Map, ills. The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 1913. $1. 7% x 5. 
The scene of this unpretentious yet important little volume is the north 
shore of the southeastern extension of New Guinea from Samarai to the Ger- 
man boundary line. Effectively it covers not much more than the distance to 
the second cape to the northwest, for the progress of all mission labor in New 
Guinea has been as slow as it is dangerous. With great sacrifices the mis- 
sionaries who have worked upon this coast (among the pioneers this author 
stands), have given us all we know of the geography and ethnology of the 
region and for a long time to come we shall have to rest upon their endeavors. 
Having made a reconnaissance of that shore line several years before it was 
assigned to the Church Missionary Society I can certify to the essential ac- 
curacy and value of the geographical material contained in this narrative. 

William Churchill. 

The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. By 

J. G. Frazer. Vol. 1: The Belief among the Aborigines of Australia, 
the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea and Melanesia. The Gifford Lec- 
tures, St. Andrews, 1911-12. xxi and 495 pp. Index. The Macmillan 
•Co., New York, 1913. $3.25. 9x6. 

With this volume Dr. Frazer begins a work which may be expected to rival 
the ' ' Golden Bough ' ' in magnitude. He follows exactly the same method in, 
this as in the former work, very encyclopedic in the massing of material from 
every source, diffuse and oppressive by its mass. He does not yet make clear 
to what end these new studies are directed, therefore we have no hint as to the 
theory of interpretation with which we should regard this mass of data. 

We may properly assume that it is only for mechanical reasons in making a 
volume that in this first volume he deals with cultures so diverse as the Au- 
stralian and the Melanesian, for there can be no logical association of the 
wanderers of the continent and the sedentary societies of the islands. 

A much more grave defect of this work is that while Dr. Frazer assembles 
a large amount of material germane to his topic, so much material that we 
may feel convinced that it was his intention to gather up all with no omis- 
sions, he does not undertake to evaluate any of the material. I do not assume 
to comment upon this matter in reference to the Australians, for my acquain- 
tance, even in part familiarity, with those races is just sufficient to serve as a 
warning against rash criticism. But Melanesia I know, with the literature of 
the subject I am familiar and have enjoyed the opportunity to subject it to 
critical examination in the field. I instance this objection by citing the lec- 
tures upon Fijian custom. Dr. Frazer gleans, rather he reaps, the crop from 
Williams, from Fison, from Basil Thomson, yet nowhere does he suggest that 
these authorities widely vary. Williams had the advantage of being early in 
the field, of observing each detail of custom while it was still a matter of liv- 
ing faith. That should stamp him as an authority of the first rank. Unfor- 
tunately his record is under grave suspicion; we know it to have been falsified 
and the original is no longer recoverable. Lorimer Fison I knew in Fiji as a 
very careful observer so far as is possible to one who has had no schooling in 
ethnography, and the period of his observation has been the period when con- 
tamination with foreign vices and foreign virtues has become well established 
in Fijian life. Basil Thomson has observed with special skill, with an insight 
into the philosophy of culture and social life, but his observations are as 
modern as my own. Here we have the great objection to all of Dr. Frazer 's 
work. The amount of information which he amasses is enormous, but quan- 
tity can never supply the place of quality. Lacking record of the competency 
of the witnesses we cannot estimate the evidential value of their testimony, 
therefore we lack confidence in the proof based upon such material. 

Furthermore in the present volume Dr. Frazer seems to proceed on the 
assumption that death and the soul and life hereafter (he pays scant attention 
to the belief in a death of the soul as a terminus of a life hereafter) are 
matters of great importance. In the life of these primitives death is a negli- 
gible incident. The life after death seldom reaches the concept of immortality 



